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Purpos e gnu Rationale 

one major purpose of this project is to identify clusters of knowledge and 
competencies cost likely to maximize the career- long occupational opportunity, 

competence, and choice of non-cclle.ee bound youth in an evolving technological 
society. 



Tliis research is rooted in the philosophic premise that occupational 
freedom involves both informed choice of alternatives and competence to work 
effectively. The economy needs constantly larger numbers of workers possessing 
new capabilities, hut youth can evaluate only those occupational choices that 
they perceive. They are free to perform only the kincs of work for which they 
a com re competence. 



Choice and acquisition of competence may he needlessly impaired by limited 
outlooks and motivations. For those reasons, studies of occupational percep- 
tions, aspirations constitute other dimensions of this project. 

The objective of our clusters research is to obtain facts about what major 
types of tasks are actually performed in occupations most likely to provide 
employment opportunity for substantial percentages of non -col lege fco:md vouth 
anu to identify major types of knowledges most likely to prepare then for such 
work. On the basis of Bureau of Labor Statistics projections, the followin'* 
occupational areas were selected for study: office, general merchandise re- 

tailing, building trades, electronics, food services, and child care. 

To obtain task and knowledge data for clustering, the staff, in consult* ion 
with employers, employees, and vocational teachers, prepared questionnaire 
check lists designed to identify specific major tasks . ntually performed by 
workers in each of the occupational areas listed above. 

Questionnaires were designed to obtain from employees „ata on age, sex, 
major types of tasks presently performed, length of time on present job, and 
ot.icr types of work done in the past five years. 

Those questionnaires have been administered to representative samples of 
workers in each occupational area. To maximize the predictive value of data, 
questionnaires were administered only to employees in modernized leading-edge 
firms in which tasks are most likely to represent those prevailing in the fore- 
seeable future. 

Results provide data on (1) combinations of major tasks groups of workers 
on a construction job or in a firm or agency presently perform. f21 combinations 
of major tasks performed on entry jobs, and ($" combinations of tasks generally 
performed by workers with various degrees of experience, and (4) some data on 
5-year combinations of worker experience. 















Fror* analysis of the above data, we have obtained up-to-date facts about 
ct'-M nations of major tasks performed by major categories of workers. 

Knowledges associated with performance of each task are being identified 
hy juries of employees , supervisors, and vocational teachers. 

Roth task and knowledge items are being coded so various patterns of 
relationships can be identified by computer. 

Fror analysis of the above data, we arc obtaining definitions of both 
tasks and knowledges involved in entry jobs and in positions into which 
workers can move as they yet experience. Ue are identifying (1) some clusters 
of knowledge useful within each occupational area and (2) some clusters that 
arc commonly useful in two or more areas. 

Facts about currently useful tasks and knowledges arc being supplemented 
by studies of ways they will be affected hy equipment, processes, and .'Materials 
now being developed by leading -edge industries. 



focia l-Kc o nomic Significance of Out-of-home Child Care 

The immense psychological and social values of adequate child care are 
becoming more widely recognized. Technological, economic, and institutional 
developments steadily enlarge resources and mechanisms for providing services 
more congruent with fulfillment of need and potential. 

In recent years employment of non-professional personnel in agencies and 
institutions providing child care services has increased substantially. The 
number of child day care centers is growing. An increased number of schools 
are enploying people to perform non -professional services for children. There 
is a similar growth in the number of public and private institutions providing 
special services for mentally and physically handicapped children. 

At least a gradual acceleration of such developments is in prospect. 

There is reason to expect that they will result in considerable expansion of 
non-professional employment. In addition, in-homc child rearing will con- 
tinue to be the largest occupation in the world. 

The social -econoric-cultural importance of effective child care work in 
and out of homos and the immense human costs of inadequate performance arc 
obvious. 



O bje c tive s 

Vocational educators need accurate means of identifying major types of 
non -professional tasks involved in child care work am! the knowledges and 
competencies involved in their performance. 
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The objective of this phase of Project ERD-257-65 is to develop a survey 
instrument for identification of major tasks performed by non-professional 
workers employed by organizations, institutions, and agencies providing child 
caTc service. The instrument will be utilized to obtain data that will 
(1) provide up-to-date facts about combinations of work done by various 
categories of child care workers, (2) provide a base for identification of 
cluatass of knowledges and competencies essential for effective performance 
of tasks constituting work patterns, and (3) ascertain the degrees to which 
such knowledges and competencies are congruent with those essential for work 
in other non-professional occupations. 



H ypotheses 

Drawing on the experience of others, it seems reasonable to assume that 
various segments of the child care services share many elements in common. 

It is hypothesized that certain clusters of knowledges and competencies are 
common to performance of several categories of child care work and that some 
are more specialized tasks. For example, it is likely that many persons in 
a wide variety of child care jobs would need to have knowledge of the normal 
physical development of children. However, it is unlikely that many persons 
employed in child care occupations would need to know about types of insurance 
desirable for a child day care center. Vocational educators need facts about 
types of knowledges and competencies associated with major types of child care 
work . 



Related Resear c h and Tho ught 

The number of mothers working is continually increasing. U. S. Department 
of Labor reports show that the percentages of women in the labor force has 
risen from 20 per cent in 1920 to 32 per cent in 1960. This trend is expected 
to continue. Of the women in the working force in 1964, 3.5 million were 
mothers of children under six and 2 million had children under three. (1). 

The National Association for Nursery Education (2) has set forth reasons 
why day care services should be provided for children whose parents cannot 
care for them during the day. Dennis (3) and Buchanan (4) provide additional 
data on the need for child care service workers and imply that many could be 
trained at para-professional levels. Pope and Crump (5) like others, note 
that the effectiveness of teachers can be increased by para-professional assis- 
tants. Schnell and Mills (6) report the nature of a program in an Oakland, 
California, high school to train such persons. 

MeLennan (7) describes a program conducted by the Harvard University 
Center for Youth and Community Studies to train, and report the availability 
of, disadvantaged youth to work as school aids. That experience indicates 
the importance of combining work experience with general education and basic 
training. 

Costin (8) analyzes results of the University of Illinois' series of 
training programs attempting to train para-professionals for child welfare 
work for social work aspects of child welfare services. 















Some evidence of the feasibility of child care training programs is 
provided by Ccnfav's (9) report on employment records of youth trained in an 
Arlington, Virginia, high school. 

With a National Institute of Mental Health grant (MH-b31-i>), Van G. Hromadka 
(10) recently studied the capabilities of employees presently staffing institutions 
providing residential services for children. He concluded that ’’In no insti- 
tutions were the workers trained sufficiently for what was expected of them. In 
many instances they were put to work without any basic understanding of their 
tasks.... Child care method, of course, needs further conceptualization, refine- 
ment, and improvement ; and it needs to be transcribed into units of work pre- 
scription before it can be communicable and teachable. This calls for a col- 
laborative effort on the part of institutional and educational institutions.'' 

i'romadka also conceptualized some major types of non-professional tasks 
involved in child care services as follows: 

Participating in planned routine. 

Supervising provision of food, clothing, bedding. 

Providing first aid and nursing care. 

Providing emotional security. 

Planning and supervising recreation. 

Stimulating children to learn. 

’‘najass (11) reports on a study designed to ascertain child development 
and guidance knowledges needed by mothers and employees in three occupations 
related to child care. 



METHOD 



Conceptualization o f Tasks 

A te;im composed of home economists and employees of ‘UiT^er- schools and 
day care centers conceptualized items listed on the survey instrument (Sec 
Appendix A) . The tasks were worded to he comprehensible by employees and 
arranged in functional categories. Throughout the conceptualization process, 
there was constant checking and rcchecking of items. Child care service per- 
sonnel offered many helpful suggestions. 



Field T esting 

The initial instrument was field tested with employees of the Vary Drake 
Playschool, Walla Walla. Washington, and the Seattle Day Nursery Association, 
Seattle, Washington, serving as subjects. Those institutions included a variety 
of employees sufficient for adequate testing. The questionnaire was administered 
to a sample of employees in those institutions. Later it was also used as a 
bases for personal interviews with the same persons. Results obtained by both 
methods were compared. Differences were slight, indicating that, with some 
revisions, the questionnaire could he used to obtain accurate data. Comments 
of interviewees were used as a basis for revising the questionnaire. 
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RESULTS 

The instrument for gathering data on the tasks performed by child care 
workers is reproduced in Appendix A. 



DISCUSSION 

The major types and combinations of tasks performed by various categories 
of non-professional care service workers can be conceptualized and identified. 
Experience derived from other phases of Project ERD-257-65 work indicate that 
the task items listed on the questionnaire can be utilized to identify clusters 
of knowledges and competencies common to entry and later-career work patterns. 
Those unique to specialized tasks can also be identified. That information will 
provide partial bases for planning curriculum and developing instructional 
materials that will increase pupils’ vocational capabilities. 

The cooperative nature of this project has increased communication between 
vocational educators and personnel directing child care agencies. This closer 
working relationship provides a base for more mutually beneficial working re- 
lationships in the future. 



RECOMMENDATIONS 

It is recommended that the instrument be administered to a representative 
sample of non-professional employees performing child care services in well- 
operated day care centers, nursery schools, and hospitals. Data obtained in 
that manner should he utilized as a base for identifying knowledgessand com- 
petencies associated with major categories of child care work. The congruence 
of those knowledges and competencies with those contributing to effective work 
in other occupations should also be determined. 



SUMMARY 

Out-of-home child care work offers occupational opportunity for a 
steadily growing number of non-college bound youth. 

A team of home economists and employees and supervisors of day care centers 
and nursery schools conceptualized and field tested a survey questionnaire to 
identify major types of tasks performed by various categories of child care 
workers. The instrument will be utilized to obtain data that will (1) provide 
up-to-date facts about combinations of work done by various categories of 
child care workers, (2) provide a base for identification of clusters of 
knowledges and competencies essential for effective performance of tasks 
constituting entry and later-career work patterns, and (3) ascertain the 
degrees to which such knowledges and competencies are congruent with those 
essential for work in other non-professional occupations. 
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CHILD CAPE SERVICE TASK SURVEY INSTRUMENT 



APPENDIX A 




You can help our schools give your sons and daughters the kinds of 
education they need to cam good incomes. 

As you know, many changes are taking place in the kinds of work people 



being done. Those facts will help schools provide useful training. 

You have been selected to help with a nation-wide study to show what 
actual kinds of work people in various occupations do. 

The information will be STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL. 

Your cooperation is appreciated and will help your schools prepare young 
people to earn good incomes. 



After you have completed the attached questionnaire, return it promptly . 



do. Schools need up-to-date facts about exactly what kinds of work are 



1 



in the enclosed self-addressed envelope. No postage is necessary. 



Washington State University 
University of Idaho 

Washington State Board for Vocational Education 
Idaho State Board for Vocational Education 



This Project is sponsored by: 
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1 . Name 



Present Job Title 



3. Name of Employing Agency 

4. Address of Employing Agency 
"1 Male 



5. [ 



1 1 Female 



6. Age: □Under 20 0 20-30 Q 31-50 0 Over 50 

7. Draw a circle around the highest grade you completed in school: 



grade 6 
grade 7 
grade 8 
grade 9 
grade 10 
grade 11 



High school graduate 

1 year of college 

2 years of college 

3 years of college 
College graduate 



8. For how many years have you been in your present occupation? 

Less than 1 year 1-5 years More than S years 



9. How many times have you changed jobs in the past 5 years? Check the 
correct box below. 



| j 0 times 
| | 1-2 times 

0 3 or more times 

10. Please list other types of work you have done in the past 5 years. 
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instructions 



The following pages list tasks some people who work in child care occupations 



Please read each task listed. 



Check (yf 'YES' for all of the tasks you perform as part of your work. 
Check (yj "NO” beside all of the tasks you do not perform as mart of vour 
work. PLEASE CHECK ALL ITEMS . ' 1 7 



!W NOT CHECK A TASK "YES” UNLESS YOU HAVE ACTUALLY PEPFOPMEP IT IK THE LAST 
TWO (2) YEARS. 



PLEASE BE SURE TO CHECK EACH ITEM EITHER "YES" OR "NO.' 



Here is an example of how to check items: 



YES NO 



Set up and arrange beds (A check of "YES" means that you do 

that as part of your work.) 



''•'ash dishes (A check of "NO" means that you do not wash dishes 
as part of your work.) 
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PLLASE CHECK EACH ITEM EITHER "YiiS" OR "NO” 



1 to u scR eoping 
YES NO 



Arrange and rearrange furniture* 

Set up and arrange beds 
Make beds and change bed linens 

Clean floors, walls, woodwork, cabinets, storage areas, windows, 
tables, etc. 

Wash toys and equipment (blocks, dolls, puzzles, etc.) 

Clean cages, pens, or containers for animals 
Feed aninals and/or water plants 

Wash doll clothing, dressup clothing, towels, rest mats, etc. 
Make minor repairs or part replacements 
Make major repairs or part replacements 
Repair books 

Store equipment and materials 
Dispose of wastes 
Sand and paint furniture 
Supervise cleaning service 
Supervise maintenance staff 

Cooperate in administrative staff discussion on operation and 
maintenance of building and grounds 



Food Preparation 



YI.S 



NO 



Plan meals and snacks 
Plan food for special occasions 
Prepare snacks 
Prepare meals 

Prepare foods for special occasions 

Help children prepare foods for special occasions 

Set table 

Serve food 

Clear away food 

Clean up soiled dishes, etc. 

Wash dishes 

Order groceries 

Inventory supplies and food 

Plan seating arrangement for children 

Care for equipment 

Store equipment 
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PLEASE CHECK EACH TASK EITHER "YES” OR "NO" ! 



Assisting Children with Routines 



YES NO 



Help children dress and undress 
Supervise rest time 
Perform daily health inspection 
Administer first aid 

Supervise bathroom procedures (toileting, washing, personal 
grooming, etc.) 

Supervise snack time and/or mealtime 
Introduce new child to center 

Supervise and help children isolated because of emotional upset 
Care for sick or injured children 
Cathe children 



Preparation of Materials 
YES NO 




Make art materials (paint, dough, clay, etc.) 

Gather equipment and materials for activities 

Arrange materials and equipment ready for use 

Store equipment and materials 

Dispose of left-over scraps 

Clean work tables, equipment, floors, etc. 



Secretarial, Clerical, etc. 



YES NO 



Answer telephone 
Take messages 

Accept and deliver supplies 
Type reports, correspondence, etc. 
Keep records 

Take notes (at staff meetings, etc.) 
Greet guests 



Directing or Assisting with Activities 
YES NO 



Help to plan and evaluate activities and programs 
Balance individual activity against group activity 
. Administer first aid when necessary 

Store supplies and equipment in central storage area 
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PLEASE CHECK HAD! TASK EITHER "YES" OR "NO" 



Di recting or Assisting with Activities (cont.) 
YES NO 



Store supplies and equipment in own room 
Routine clean-up 

Supervise creative activities (painting, playing with clay, otc.) 
Teach and lead singing and rhythmic activity 
Supervise dramatic play activities (blockbuilding, housekeeping, 
play, etc.) , 

Assist children individually 
Assist children with group play 
Assist children with problems 
Dispose of wastes 
Identify child's state of health 

Select children's clothing appropriate for temperature and activity 

Arrange equipment and materials to he used 

Supervise special activities (field trips, animals, etc.) 

Read or tell stories 
Select recorded music 

Supervise manipulative play (puzzles, woodworking, etc.) 

Supervise outdoor play 

Observe children (for example, observe in ''vder to help plan the 
program to meet their needs or to plan the jhedule so it will 
be more efficient! 

Demonstrate techniques for above 

Lead staff discussion related to above 

Supervise teachers in above responsibilities 



P 1 anni ng Activities and Programs 
YES NO 



Plan goals for year’s program 

Help plan goals for year's program 

Plan activities to be offered every day 

balance individual activity against group activity 

Evaluate plans often and change them when needed 

Plan daily schedule 

Plan special activities (field trips, animals, growing plants, etc.) 
Plan special activities for children with special problems or needs 
Assist teacher staff in program planning 

Assist teacher staff with techniques for meeting special needs of 
individual children 

Make charts and outlines of ideas for program 
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PLEASE CJTCK HAD I TASK EITHER "YES** OP "NO 



ST] 



'"u rchasing 
Y1S MO 



Plan for needs 

Help decide needs 

Order equipment and supplies 

Make lists of supplies needed 

Take inventory for own group 

Talc inventory for entire day care center 

Purchase equipment and supplies 

Approve bisr -et expenditures 

Secure data and estimate costs for purchases 



Work ing with Parents 



YES 



NO 



Introduce parent to center and its program 

Hein acquaint parent to center and its program 

Paiticipate in parent conferences 

Conduct parent conferences 

Talk informally with parents 

Answer parents* questions 

Contact parents in emergency or illness 

Conduct parent meetings 

Participate in parent meetings 

Write reports on contacts with parents 

Write communications to parents (letters, cards, etc.) 

Consult caseworker on parents* problems 

Prepare for referral of child to other agencies 

Counsel parents 

Interpret social history and family background to staff 
Supervise case aids working with parents 



Administration 






yr.s 



NO 



Participate in fanning and evaluating program 
Keep records (health reports, fees, attendance, etc.) 

Write reports 

Administer insurance programs 
Hire employees 

Communicate with children's parents 

Establish administrative policies (fee setting, admission, hours, etc.) 
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PLEASE CHECK EACH TASK EITHER "YES" CR "NO" 



Administration (cont.) 
YES NO 



Collect fees 

Interview prospective employees 

Schedule and allocate work for entire center 

Schedule and allocate work for own group in center 

Conduct staff meetings 

Participate in staff meetings 

Report accidents and other important happenings 

Make observations for use by administrators 

Supervise safety 

Evaluate and supervise teaching staff 

Train teaching staff 

Assist with in-service training 

Interview prospective clients 

Interpret functions of center to community 

Provide public tours 

Collaborate to write proposals 

Prepare budgets 

Supervise social service personnel 
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A team of home economists and day care center employees and supervisors conceptualized 
and field tested a survey instrument to obtain up-to-date facts about major types and 
combinations of tasks performed by child care workers. 



A representative sample of child care workers is being identified. The instrument 
will be utilized to obtain data that will (1) provide up-to-date facts about combinations 
of work done by various categories of child care workers, (2) provide a base for identifi- 
cation of clusters of knowledges and competencies essential for effective performance of 
tasks constituting work patterns, and (3) ascertain the degrees to which such knowledges 
and competencies are congruent with those essential for work in other non-professional 
occupations . 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR COMPLETING ERIC DOCUMENT RESUME 



The ri -ume is to be used for storing summary data and information about each document acquired, processed, and atored withid the 
ERIC system. In addition to setting aa a permanent record of each docuawat in the collection, the resume ia also thepimary mean a of 
dissemination. The upper left corner of the form (fields 1*14) ia de a igned'to conform to descriptive cataloging standards aet forth by the 
Committee on Scientific and Technical Information (COSAT1). Read the foll owing instructions and complete the resume aa directed. 



A. GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS: 

1. Read each entry point. If any point ia not applicable, 
place M N.A.° in the appropriate field. Escept fot those which 
you are instructed to leave blank, alt fields must be completed 
with either the required information ot **N.A. M 

2. Enter date of completion of the resume io space provided 
in upper right corner. 

3- Entry must fit into space provided; if necessary use 
standardized abbreviation as cited by the American Psychologi- 
cal Association P ublication Manual . ( Publication Man ual may be 
obtained from the American Psychological Association, Order 
Department, 1200 17th Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20036.) 

B. SPECil- IC INSTRUCTIONS: 

icld t . Accession N o.: I. cave blank. A permanent FD num* 
ber will he assigned to each report and attendant documentation 
records as they are processed in the ERIC, system. 

Field 2. ERIC Satellite Code : Enter 3-digit code number as- 
signed by ERIC ro clearinghouse operation. If no code has been 
assigned, leave blank. 

Field 3- Clearinghouse Control No .; If you are acting as a 
clearinghouse, enter the identifying number you have assigned to 
the document. 

Field 4. Source : Enter corporate author, corporate source, or 
institutional affiliation of the author who originated the document. 
Include complete name and complete address of source, where 
possible. 1 he Atomic Energy Commission Corporate Author , 
Entries , TID-5059 (6th Rev.) will be the authority for corporate 
source citations. (AK( Corporate Author Entries may be obtained 
from Clearinghouse for Ecderal Scientific and Technical Informa- 
tion, National Bureau of Standards, U.S Department of Commerce, 
Springfield, Virginia.) 

Field 3. Title : Enter full document title. If document com- 
prises only a portion of the total publication or release, refer ro 
field M 12. Include subtitles if they add *ignific arfly to infor- 
mation in the title proper. 

Enter volume numbers or part numbers, where applicable, as 
an added entty following the title. 

If the document has been identified with a protect number, 
enter the project number as an added entry following the volume 
or pa»t numbers. 

Include the type of report (whether proposal, in-progress, 

*i«ial, follow-up) as an added entry following the project number, 

\ *Iierc applicable, hollowing the type of report, enter the inctu- 
aive dates covered by the report, by month and year, ((-.sample: 
1/63-7/65.) 

E leld 6. Anthnt(s) : Encet personal aurhoc(a) (corporate author 
is entered in field #1), last name first. (Example: Doc, John.) 



If twro authors are given, enter both. In the caae of three or 
more authora, liat only the principal author Allowed by **and 
others/* or, if no principal author haa beer, designated, the 
firat author gives followed by **and othera." (Eaampte: Doe, 

John and othera.) 

Field 7. Date : Enter date of release of document hy month 
and year. (Eaample: 12/65.) 

Field 8. Pagination : Enter total nuibher of pages of docu- 
ment, including illustrations, appendices, etc. (Example: IIS p.) 

Field 9. References - Enter number of references cited in 
the bibliography of the document. (Eaample: 406 ref.) 

Field 10. Report /Series No .: Enter any unique number aa* 
signed to the document t>y the publisher or corporate source. 
(Example: OE-53015; LX-135.) Do not enter project numbers; 
these are added entries field *5. 

Also enter journal citations by name of lournal, volume num- 
ber, and pagination. (Eaample: NAEB Journal, v. II, pp. 52*73.) 
Do not include date; dare is entered io field #7. 

Field 11. Contract No .: If document hue been supported by 
the U.S. Office of Education, enter the OE contract number. 

Field 12. Publication Title : If document abstracted comprises 
only a portion of the total publication or release, enter complete 
title of publication, (haamptes: Four Case Studies of Pro- 
grammed Instruction; The Automation of School Information Sys- 
tems.) For journal Cities, spell out any abbreviations. 

National Assoc ution of Educational Broadcasters Journal.) 

Field 13. Editors) : Enter editorfs) last name first. (Example: 
Doe, Mary.) If two editors are given, enter both. In the case 
of three or more editors, list only the principal editor fol- 
lowed by * ( snd others/* or, if no principal editor haa been 
designated, the first editor given followed by *’and others.** 
(Example: Dee, Mary and others.) 

Field 14. Publisher : Enter name and location (city and state 
of publisher. 

(Eaample: McGraw-Hill, New York, New York.) 

Field 15. Abstract: Enter abstract of document, with a 
maaimum of 250 words. 

Field 16. Retrieval Terms ; Enter conceptually structurable 
terms which, taken as a group, adequately describe the rumen' 
of the document. If terms do not fit into space provided on recto, 
u> i space v'BotJed on verso for additional terms. 

Codes : Leave blank. Codes will be assigned for internal 
retrieval purpose*. 

Field 17. Identifie rs: Enter all terms which would not fir 
into a structured vocabulary. Examples are: trade names, 
equipment model names and numbers, organizations, project 
names (Project Headstart, Project English), code names, code 
numbers. 
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